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Cato had no cause to despair of retaining life under the new tyranny.
At an earlier period he had meditated, in such a contingency, seeking refuge
in retirement and philosophy. But his views of the highest good had
deepened and saddened with the fall of the men and things he most admired.
He now calmly persuaded himself that with the loss of free action the end of
his being had failed of its accomplishment. He regarded his career as pre-
maturely closed, and deemed it his duty to extinguish an abortive existence,1
Csesar, when he heard of his self-destruction, lamented that he had been
robbed of the pleasure of pardoning him, and to his comrades in arms he
exhibited, according to the most credible accounts, the same clemency by
which he had so long distinguished himself. But the same man who could
now speak and act thus generously, did not scruple, at a later period, to
reply to Cicero's panegyric with a book which he called the Anti-Cato, in
which he ridiculed the sage's vain pretensions, and scoffed at him for raking
in his brother's ashes for the golden ornaments of his pyre, for transferring
to Hortensius the wife who had borne him as many children as he desired,
and taking the widow to his arms again enriched with a magnificent dowry.
Could the proud philosopher have anticipated a time when the wantonness
of power might sport unchecked with the good fame of its victims, he would
have shrunk from such moral degradation with greater horror than from the
servitude of the body.c

SALLITST'S COMPARISON OF OESAR AND CATO
"After hearing and reading of the many glorious achievements which the
Roman people had performed at home and in the field, by sea as well as by
land, I happened to be led to consider what had been the great foundation
of such illustrious deeds. I knew that the Romans had frequently, with
small bodies of men, encountered vast armies of the enemy; J was aware
that they had carried on wars with limited forces against powerful sover-
eigns ; that they had often sustained, too, the violence of adverse fortune;
yet that, while the Greeks excelled them in eloquence, the Gauls surpassed
them in military glory. After much reflection, I felt convinced that the
eminent i^rtue of a few citizens had been the cause of all these successes;
and hence it had happened that poverty had triumphed over riches, and a
few over a multitude. And even in later times, when the state had become
corrupted by luxury and indolence, the lepublic still supported itself, by its
own strength, under the misconduct of its generals and magistrates; when,
as if the parent stock were exhausted, there was certainly not produced at
Rome, for many years, a single citizen of eminent ability. Within my recol-
lection, however,* there arose two men of remarkable powers, though of very
different character, Marcus Cato and Caius Caesar, whom, since the subject
has brought them before me, it is not my intention to pass in silence, but to
describe, to the best of my ability, the disposition and manners of each.
" Their birth, age, and eloquence, were nearly on an equality; their great-
ness of mind similar, as was also their reputation, though attained by differ-
ent means, Csesar grew eminent by generosity and munificence; Cato by
the integrity of his Hfe. Caesar was esteemed for his humanity and benevo-
lence ; austereness had given dignity to Cato. Csesar acquired renown by
giving, relieving, and pardoning ; Cato by bestowing nothing. In Caesar
[i Iflomsa in Eoman fashion says: " Hearing of the defeat of his party, he did not hesitate
to die; bat even cheerfully, as became a wise man, hastened his own death/']